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XXIX.— On the Ornithology of Northern Africa. By the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. (Part II. The Sahara.) 


[Continued from page 162.7 
(Plate IX.) 


Toven I speak of “The Sahara” as the term is commonly 
used in Europe, for the great Northern Desert of Africa, yet the 
employment of this word in such a sense is not strictly accurate. 
The Arabs divide Africa north of the Line into three portions, 
the Tell, the Sahara, and the Desert; the Tell being the corn- 
growing country from the coast to the Atlas; the Sahara, the 
sandy pasture land where flocks and herds roam, from the Atlas 
through the Hauts Plateaux or Steppes, to the region where all 
regular supply of water fails; and the Desert, the region which 
extends thence almost to the watershed of the Niger—arid, salt, 
affording no sustenance to cattle or sheep, but where the camel 
snatches a scanty subsistence, and which is, excepting in its 
rare oases, equally inhospitable to man. It is to the feathered 
` denizens of these vast tracts south of the Atlas that I propose to 
confine my observations in this paper, i.e. to the birds which 
inhabit the deserts, or resort to the various oases which I visited 
from 1855 to 1857. 

If any reader of these remarks has formed his idea of the 
great African Desert from Turner’s well-known picture, with its 
unbroken horizon line on all sides, a dying camel in the fore- 
ground, and a vulture soaring aloft the only objects to break its 
monotony, let him at once dispel the misty illusion. Imagine 
rather what the north-eastern portion of England would be if 
completely drained of its streams and denuded of its vegetation : 
wooded dells transformed into rocky naked nullahs, and tillage 
plains covered with a soil pulverized by the combined action of 
heat, wind, and attrition. 

With all its monotony, the Desert has its varieties. One day 
you laboriously pick your steps among bare rocks, now sharp 
enough to wound the tough sole of your camel, now so slippery 
that the Arab can scarce make good his footing. Another day 
you plunge for miles knee-deep in loose suffocating sand-drifts, 
ever-changing, and threatening to bury you when you halt. 
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Sometimes a hard pebbly surface permits a canter for hours 
over the levei plain amidst dwarf, leafless, dust-coloured shrubs. 
Perhaps on surmounting a ridge, the mirage of a vast lake 
glittering in the sunshine excites both the horse and his rider. 
On, on, gallops the wiry little steed over sand hard and crisp, 
and coated with a delicate crust of saltpetre, the deposit of the 
water, which at rare intervals has accumulated there, and formed 
the Chotts and Sebkhas of the Desert. Occasionally the traveller 
is gladdened and refreshed by pitching his camp in a Dayat, or 
reposing for a few nights under the palm-trees of an Oasis. 

Each of these—the rocky ridges, the sand-drifts, the plains, 
the Chotts or salt-plains, the Dayats, and the Oases—have their 
peculiar ornithological characteristics. But by far the most in- 
teresting portions of these regions are, as might have been anti- 
cipated, the Dayats and Oases. The Dayat may be looked upon 
as an unimprovable oasis, in which there is no constant supply 
of water to be found at any depth, but where, from the con- 
figuration of the substratum of limestone, —it being im fact de- 
pressed into something like a saucer,—moisture gathers after 
the rare and uncertain thunder-storms. This moisture affords 
just sufficient support for a few Terebinth-trees (Pistacia atlan- 
tica) and wild Jujubes (Zizyphus spina Christi), under whose 
shade a scanty herbage, intermingled with such desert plants as 
the Statice, the Sisymbria, Neurada procumbens, Bunias pro- 
strata, Brassica lyrata, Cleome arabica, Hippocrepis comosa, is 
browsed upon by troops of gazelles and a few antelopes. In 
the Oases, on the contrary, water may always be relied upon at 
a depth varying from 40 to 80 yards in the deposit of sand 
immediately overlying the limestone, and said by the Arabs to 
form underground streams, though it never rises to the surface 
without the aid of Artesian wells *. 

Here are the winter-quarters of many of our familiar summer 
visitants. The Chiffchaff, Willow Wren, and Whitethroat hop 
on every twig in the gardens shadowed by the never-failing 
Palm. The Swallow and Window Martin thread the lanes and 


* It is interesting to note, that the theory and practice of Artesian wells 
seem to have been well known to the tribes of the Desert for many centu- 
ries, as is recorded by the Arab historians. 
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sport over the mouths of the wells in pursuit of the swarming 
mosquitoes; the Hoopoe solemnly stalks on every dunghill, a 
cherished and respected guest. The White Shrike (Lanius de- 
albatus) perches motionless on the extremity of the Palm-leaf, 
while a pair or more of the Egyptian Turtle-dove nestle in the 
centre of almost every tree; and a random shot is pretty sure to 
start from under the Dates a dozing “ Booma,” or Little Owl 
(Athene numida). These peaceful retreats seem to be rarely 
visited by any Raptor more formidable than the Kestrel. 

Not so in the Dayats. Here the Golden Eagle, the Royal 
and Arabian Kites hold court and courtship, and carry on a 
perpetual, but bloodless, warfare with the Raven. The shrubs 
are occupied by the Shrike (Lanius dealbatus), small flocks of 
Crateropus numidicus, the lovely little Ruticilla moussieri, whom 
I might almost call the ornithological feature of the Dayat ; 
whilst heard, but not seen, the Dartford Warbler chirps forth 
his incessant * Pittéchou, pittehou.” 

If you wish to make acquaintance with the tribe of the Rock- 
Chats (Dromolæa), you must follow the Marmots to the rocky 
defiles of extinct streams, the ‘ Weds’ of the Arabs. The 
hard gravelly plains are the homes of the Sand-grouse and the 
various thick-billed and stout-billed Larks (Rhamphocorys and 
Otocorys), while the loose sands vainly conceal the burrowing 
beetles from the long bills of the Ground-larks (Certhilauda). 
On the surface of the Chotts, the little Plovers and other Gralla- 
tores incessantly run along, as if awaiting the returning tide of 
the primeval ocean, which formerly swept over them. But, as 
our Editor wishes for specification, not generalization (when will 
he solve for us the naturalist’s and the logician’s crux, * What 
is a genus, and what is a species ?” ?), I must proceed to details. 


l. Gyps FuLvus. (Griffon Vulture.) * Nissr, Arab. 

As, happily for the traveller, camels do not die every day. 
under the weight of their water-skins, the Griffon does not habit- 
ually visit the Desert. Still he occasionally gives it a passing 
call, though, if his meal be deposited near an oasis, he is usually 
forestalled by the Hyzena (‘‘ Dubba,” Arab.), who lurks in the 
“ Weds.” On one occasion a camel in our caravan having become 
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foot-sore had to be slaughtered on the spot, and his burden dis- 
tributed among the others. Our attendants selected the tenderest 
morsels for * kouskous,’ the Arab broth; and it was not till the 
next morning that a vulture scented, or rather descried, his prey. 
That the Vulture uses the organ of sight rather than that of 
smell, seems to be certain from the immense height at which he 
soars and gyrates in the air. In this instance one solitary bird 
descended, and half an hour afterwards was joined by a second. 
A short time elapsed, and the Nubian Vulture (Otogyps nubicus) 
appeared, self-invited, at the feast ; and before the bones were left 
to the Hyæna, no less than nine Griffons and two Nubians had 
broken their fast. I should hesitate to assert that they had satis- 
fied their appetites. I have observed the same regular succession 
of diners-out on other occasions. May we not conjecture that 
the process is as follows ?—-The Griffon who first descries his 
quarry descends from his elevation at once. Another, sweeping 
the horizon at a still greater distance, observes his neighbour's 
movements and follows his course. A third, still further re- 
moved, follows the flight of the second ; he is traced by another; 
and so a perpetual succession is kept up as long as a morsel of 
flesh remains over which to consort. I can conceive no other 
mode of accounting for the numbers of vultures which mm the 
course of a few hours will gather over a carcase, when previously 
the horizon might have been scanned in vain for more than one, 
or at the most two, in sight. Does not this explain the im- 
mense number of vultures who were congregated in the Crimea 
during the siege of Sebastopol, where the bird was compa- 
ratively scarce before? May not this habit of watching the 
movements of their neighbours have collected the whole race 
from the Caucasus and Asia Minor to enjoy so unwonted an 
abundance ? The Arabs believe that the vultures from all North 
Africa were gathered to feed on Russian horses in the Crimea, 
and declare that during the war very few ‘ Nissr’ were to be 
seen in their accustomed haunts. 

The Griffon, however disgusting his food, is by no means an 
unamiable or disgusting bird. He is certainly cleanly in his 
habits, docile, and of remarkable intelligence. With his fellows 
he is good-tempered ; and, voracious as he is, never grudges to 
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share the feast with as many as choose to join him. There is 
none of the snarling and quarrelling of the canine tribe, nor any 
attempt to rob a weaker cousin of his portion, nor to devour a 
savoury morsel in secret; but each of the company amicably 
keeps his place, without attempting to eject his neighbour. 
Yet it must be allowed that the pace at which he gobbles is 
“a caution’ to an American table dhöte. 

For some months we possessed two Griffons taken from the 
nest, who at length arrived safely in England. They never at- 
tempted to desert us, differing in this respect from our Låmmer- 
geyers, but remained contentedly about the tents, or perched 
on the backs of the baggage-camels en route. They took a pecu- 
liar interest in taxidermy, scrutinizing, head on one side, the 
whole operation of bird-skinning, and perfectly aware of the 
moment when a morsel would be ready, exhibiting a more than 
ordinary excitement when they saw the skin drawn back over the 
head, and knew that the whole carcase would soon be cut off for 
them. One of these birds was of a desponding, querulous dispo- 
sition, the other of a very different natural temperament, always 
contented and cheerful, a universal favourite in the camp, while 
his fellow received, I fear, many a sly kick for his complaints. 
They were able to fast for days; but, whenever such an oppor- 
tunity as a camel’s carcase presented itself, would be revenged on 
their Lent. I have seen our pet, * Musha Pasha,” attack the 
entrails of a camel, and, as his crop became distended, sink upon 
his breast unable to stand, till at length, even this position being 
too much for him, he lay on his side still eating, until over- 
powered and helpless he fell asleep. This enormous capacity for 
food, combined with the power of long abstinence, is a wonderful 
provision of Creative Wisdom for carrion-feeders, whose supply 
is so uncertain, while the necessity for the immediate removal of 
offensive matter is so urgent. The strength of the Vulture’s 
stomach is equal to its capacity, for on one occasion one of our 
Griffons devoured a half-pound pot of arsenical soap with no 
further inconvenience than a violent fit of vomiting. 

I have nothing to add to the remarks of Mr. Salvin in the last 
Number of ‘ The Ibis’ on the nidification of the Griffon, beyond 
noticing that Messrs. Sclater and Taylor have this year brought 
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from our old nesting locality, Kef Laks, an egg which is richly 
coloured. over its whole surface with red blotches and spots. I 
may remark that the Griffons we saw in the Desert always 
appeared to come from the north, not from the south. 


2. Oroeyrs nuBicus. (Nubian Vulture.) 

This bird did not often come under my observation, but is 
a constant resident in the Sahara, though in very limited num- 
bers. While the Griffon breeds throughout the Atlas, the 
Nubian seems to resort to more southern ranges for his eyrie. 
There is a breeding-place to the south-west of Biskra, in some 
lofty isolated cliffs, and another near the stupendous gorge of 
El Kantara, where I have watched these birds with the tele- 
scope. The heavier build, larger size, and short stout neck and 
head render this bird distinguishable at a glance from the Griffon. 
The plumage also appeared to me darker; but I am inclined to 
think that the hues of all vultures change much according to 
age. I noted three or four among some precipitous ridges 
between the M’zab country and the oasis of Waregla, in lat. 
32° N., and was told by the natives that they remained there 
all the year. As we saw them in December, it is probable they 
breed in these cliffs. Their habits seem precisely similar to 
those of the Griffon. 


3. NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS. (Hgyptian Vulture.) 

The inhabitants of the Desert are familiar with the ‘ Rakhma,’ 
which is very rare in winter (I only observed one in the M’zab 
country), but visits all the oases, and follows the nomad camps 
for offal in summer. 


_ 4 GYPABETUS BARBATUS. (The Lammergeyer.) 

The southern limit of the ‘Boulakhia’ appears to be the 
oases of Laghouat and of Biskra, so that he only just makes 
good his claim to rank among the birds of the Desert. I shot 
one specimen in the range of cliffs behind Laghouat, and its 
plumage was of the richest ochreous colour I ever saw. Had he 
dyed his feathers in any muddy water, he must have gone many 
leagues for his bath. Of the many adult Gypaéti which I have 
observed in Africa, I never saw one without the rich tawny hue on 
the neck and under surface of the body. Either this is the true 
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adult hue, or the bird of the snowy peaks of the Alps may become 
assimilated in colour, while in the Sahara he reflects the pre- 
vailing tints around him. The Låmmergeyer's favourite food 
(reptilia) abounds in the Desert, and his rare occurrence at any 
distance from the mountains is therefore the more remarkable, 
unless it be that he is more loath than the Griffon to exercise the 
powers of flight which he certainly possesses. The Lammer- 
geyer is, by comparison with the Griffon, a stupid bird, as well 
as an unsociable one; rarely more than two or three are seen 
together. But in its flight it is the most majestic of birds: sail- 
ing like a Falcon, he will skim for miles without any perceptible 
motion of the wings, stilly gliding through space till lost to the 
telescope ; then, returning, he will turn the sharp corner of a 
cliff in the gorge, just bending his long cuneate tail, one wing 
gently drawn-in like the Falcon’s, and as gently again expanded. 


5. AQUILA CHRYSAETOS. (Golden Eagle.) 

I never observed this bird in any of the cliffs by the ‘ Weds’ 
or mountain ranges of the Desert ; but in the Dayats it abounds. 
It might almost be said to be gregarious, especially in the 
Dayat of Tirehmet, a day’s journey north of Berryan in the 
M’zab. The wood here extends over many acres; and I saw no 
less than seven pairs of Golden Eagles, who had each their nest. 
There were many other unoccupied nests; in fact, there were 
few Terebinths of any size without a huge platform of sticks on 
the topmost boughs. Many of the smaller Dayats were tenanted 
in like proportions. Any zealous oologist might collect in this 
region the eggs of 50 nests in a month, could he obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of water to enable him to remain; but the neces- 
sity of sending a four days’ journey for water may preserve this 
colony undisturbed for many years to come. The Gazelles and 
Sand-grouse who resort to the Dayats are probably a sufficient 
supply for the Hagles and Kites who reside here, and the im- 
possibility of finding other nesting-places may render the Eagles 
less tenacious of their domains. Being undisturbed, they are 
very fearless; and I twice walked under a tree and brought 
down a fine specimen with No. 7 shot. 


6. Crrcarrus GALLICUS. (The Short-toed Eagle.) 
This Eagle came only once under. my observation in the De- 
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sert. It was preying upon a large lizard in the Desert of Souf. 
The Arabs seemed, however, well-acquainted with it under its 
name of ‘ Ogab abiad.’ 


7. Farco sacer. (The Saker Falcon.) ‘ El Sakkr,” Arab. 


8. FarLco LANARIUS. (The Lanner Falcon.) 

I much regret that the extreme value set by the Arabs upon 
their Falcons, and their suspicion of my designs, prevented me 
from bringing home a specimen of the much-disputed Saker 
Falcon. I purchased a skin in Tunis of the Falco lanarius, and 
obtained myself the Falco punicus in the Desert in winter, as 
Mr. Salvin also did when we were together in spring. Still, I 
had many opportunities of observing the Lanner and Saker in 
a state of domestication, and occasionally saw a bird haunting 
the cliffs which could be none other than the true Lanner. As 
far as I could discover, the Lanner breeds about the Atlas 
range, chiefly, if not exclusively, on its southern side, while the 
Saker is a more truly Desert habitant. 

The Arab Sheiks pursue the sport of falconry with all the 
zeal, skill, and science of the “ noble mysterie ” of our ancestors. 
The villein who presumed to raise his hand against the king’s 
deer was not more certain of condign punishment from the 
Norman, than the plebeian Sehaur who should dare to cast a 
hawk in the Sahara. No Agha or Sheik of high degree ever 
moves for war, business, or pleasure unattended by his falconers, 
who are his confidential lieutenants. The care of three Falcons 
is considered sufficient employment for one falconer with an 
assistant; and on the march, one or two of these important 
personages follow mounted immediately behind the Sheik, with 
a hooded Falcon on the wrist and one perched on each shoulder. 
The Houbara Bustard is the favourite quarry ; but eagles, kites, 
sand-grouse (and in the case of the Sakkr Falcon, the gazelle) 
afford equal sport tothe huntsman. When a Bustard is descried, 
the whole cavalcade instantly halt, the hawk on the wrist is 
transferred to the hand of his master, who, attended by his fal- 
coners alone, instantly sets off, and unhooding his bird, throws 
him from his wrist towards the Bustard. Much skill is exercised 
in drawing the attention of the Falcon to the Bustard before it 
rises. Should it unfortunately take wing before its pursucr has 
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poised herself above it, an ill-trained or impetuous bird is very 
apt to strike it in the air. This, according to the view of your 
Desert connoisseur, is a most unpardonable and unsportsman- 
like offence, to be punished with death. A skilful hawk will at 
once rise to a considerable height, then swooping down make 
feints until the Bustard takes to its legs instead of its wings. 
The Falcon then poises herself over it while a second is flung 
off the wrist, and the two together give chase,—the speed of the 
Houbara being such that a fleet Arab can scarcely keep up with 
the pursuit. The poor bird runs along, aiding its speed by a 
perpetual fanning with its wings, its head stretched forward 
like a corncrake’s, and its conspicuous black and white ruff 
folded close back over its neck,—a pitiable contrast to the proud 
fellow who was lately strutting with head erect, elevated crest, 
and expanded ruff, challenging all comers. The pursuers hang 
over him only a few yards above him, and at each effort he 
makes to take wing, swoop down with a feint. It is considered 
the excellency of a Falcon to make these feints at the quarry 
until it is nearly exhausted, when the fatal swoop is made, and 
the bird instantly drops, struck dead by the hind claw having 
pierced its vertebræ. This manner of hunting is probably prac- 
tised both to afford more prolonged excitement to the horsemen, 
but chiefly from the singular mode of self-defence adopted by 
the Houbara, and which I have had various opportunities of 
observing myself. As the hawk approaches, the Houbara ejects 
both from the mouth and vent a slimy fluid*. A well-trained 
bird eludes this shower by repeated feints until the quarry’s 
supply of moisture is exhausted; an impatient one rushes in, 
and gets his feathers and whole plumage so bedaubed, that his 
flight is materially impeded, and his swoop, when made, is irre- 
solute. 

With a leash of Falcons, two Haggards, and a Tiercel Sakkr, 
I have known three Houbaras and a Sand-grouse or two cap- 
tured in a day, and the chase was terminated merely on account 
of the fatigue of the horses. I was never actually present at the 
chase of the gazelle, but it is very commonly practised, and I 


* I have experienced, to my annoyance, a similar mode of defence 
adopted by the Water-Tortoise. 
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have seen a gazelle brought into camp that had been so taken. 
This sport requires, however, more birds, and is very dangerous 
to the Falcons, who frequently impale themselves on the horns 
of their prey. It is not uncommon for both pursuer and victim 
to fall dead at one mutual stroke. 

In the pursuit of the Sand-grouse (Pterocles setarius, Pi. 
arenarius, and Pt. guttatus); no such dallying is allowed as with 
the Houbara. The covey rise, the hawk is thrown off with a 
jerk, another and another are thrown in rapid succession, and 
each singles out his own victim and strikes him in mid-air. 
But the same Falcon is seldom trained for both sports. The 
flight of the Ganga and Chukhah (as Pt. arenarius and Pt. seta- 
rius are named) resembles that of the Golden Plover, and their 
defence is the very reverse of the method of the Houbara. They 
attempt, in wheeling circles, to rise above the Falcon, and scat- 
tering at a great height often distract his pursuit, and unless 
the hawk has been unhooded and thrown the very moment they 
were flushed, they are frequently successful. The education for 
this chase is by means of a trained, Raven, who wheels in circles 
over the young bird, tempting him higher and higher. 

The apparatus of African falconers seems to be the same as 
in the olden time among ourselves—the same hoods and gloves, 
the same care in feeding, and the same quaint remedies and 
nostrums. I never was able to discover the breeding-places of 
the Sakkr, though I have seen the young birds in captivity 
scarcely fledged. The price of a well-trained Sakkr or Lanner 
is from 200 to 300 Spanish dollars (£40 to £60); and I re- 
peatedly, but in vain, offered 200 dollars for one. The Sheik 
considers a falcon of the same value as a thoroughbred horse, 
and will exchange one for the other. No wonder then that I 
found it impossible to obtain a specimen for my collection. In- 
deed, it would have been a crime of the blackest dye to have 
shot one had I had the opportunity. The Arab holds with old 
Master Latham— 


“ A Faulcon is a Prince’s pleasant sport. 
”Tis sport and pleasure delightful to the eye, 
Haggard hawke with mounting Lark to flie. 
Amidst your pleasures then take this delight, 
Maintain the Faulconer and his Fauleon’s flight.” 
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The Lanner and the Sakkr are not the only Falcons trained 
by the Arab noble. The Falco barbarus, or *Bourni;” is 
equally esteemed for the partridge and sand-grouse, and the 
Goshawk and lesser Falcons are also trained. | 

My hawking companion and kind host the Sheik, Bou Disah, 
now the Agha of the Weled Mockhta, who is considered not 
only the wealthiest chieftam, but the most learned falconer of 
Southern Algeria, gave me the following account of the Falcons 
used for the chase. 

The falconer recognizes seven sporting hawks :— 

lst. El Sakkr (Falco sacer). 

2nd. PAbli (Astur palumbarius, Goshawk ?). 

3rd. Et Terakél (Falco sacer 9 ?). 

Ath. Tair el h’ohr (i. e. the noble bird, the Falcon par ex- 
cellence). 

5th. El Bab’ri. 

6th. El Bourni (Falco barbarus). 

7th. Ez Zebarbach (the Hobby, Hypotriorchis subbuteo). 

Of these, * El Sakkr,’ “L’Abhi,’” and “Et Terakél” are 
trained for the gazelle, the bustard, and large game. 

“ Tair el h’ohr” and “El Bourni” are trained for the bus- 
tard, the partridge, and the sand-grouse, as well as for small 
birds, but are preferred for the bustard and the hare. “El 
Bah’ri ” is used for partridges, sand-grouse, and small birds. 

“ Ez Zebarbach ” is used only for larks and other small birds. 

Now it is not easy to assign species to these various Arab 
names, and it is evident, I think, that the African falconer, 
like the European, has been in the habit of giving distinct names 
to the different sexes of some at least of his hawks. 

lst. El Sakk’r. This bears its identification in its name. It 
is an interesting proof of the extensive commerce in Falcons in 
ancient times, that our medieval falconers had given to this 
bird a name derived, not from its peculiar sanctity, but the trivial 
appellation by which it was known in its native plains. 

But what are L”Abli and Et Terakél? My friend Bou Disah 
could not point them out at the time, not having them with him 
on any occasion when I accompanied him, though he assured me 
he possessed Et Terakél in his mews at his head camp. These 
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two he stated to be the largest of all the hunting Faleons. My 
conjecture is that Terakél is merely the female F. sacer, and that 
I? Abli is the Goshawk, which once, and once only, I saw in the 
Desert trained for the chase. Its owner was not a learned 
faleoner, and could give it no other name than Tair el h’ohr, 
generally used by the ignorant for all Falcons collectively, but as 
a specific designation applicable either to F. lanarius or F. pere- 
grinus only. Bou Disah had with him only Sakkr, all of the 
same size, therefore of the same sex; but he states that Ht 
Terakél is very like it, only larger and finer. In another part of 
the Desert many months afterwards I met with a Sheik who 
possessed seven of the F. sacer, all of the same size, which he 
called Sakkr, but which were larger than the birds of Bou Disah, 
and therefore I conjecture them to have been his “ Et Terakél.” 

I subjoin the description and measurements of Bou Disah’s 
bird, as jotted down at the time :— 

Whole length 18 inches. Length of wing from carpal joint 
122 inches. Length of tail 64 inches. Length of tarsi 13 inch. 
Wings closed to within an inch of the extremity of the tail. 
Feet and tarsi very pale blue. Cere the same colour, with the 
beak black. Irides dark brown. Chin white, with the moustache 
scarcely visible. The whole upper plumage a uniform slate- 
colour. Ten bars on the tail. The first toe 12 inch ; hind toe 
T inch. 

I also give a description and measurements of seven Falcons in 
the possession of Ali Bey of Tuggurt, in December 1856 :— 

Whole length 193 inches. Length of wing from carpal joint 
14 inches. Length of tail 7 inches. Length of tarsi 21 
inches. Wings closed to the extremity of the tail. Feet and 
tarsi lemon-coloured. Cere greenish-white. Bill bluish-grey, 
but darker at the tip. Indes almost black. Moustache very 
faint and small, running } inch down from the eye. The throat 
white. The top of the head reddish ash-colour, with fine black 
longitudinal streaks. The breast and lower tail-coverts white 
with oblong slate-coloured spots. The back and upper plumage 
uniform slate-brown ; the feathers slightly frmged with ginger- 
brown. The tail with ten chestnut-coloured bars. Under-wing 
plumage brown, with white bars. 
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I met at Souf, a month later, with Falcons answering the 
above description in every respect excepting size. They were 
only 162 inches long,and no doubt the males of the same species. 

4th. Tair el h’ohr. I cannot say whether this be specifically 
the F. lanarius or F. peregrinus, which latter never occurred 
within my observation in the Desert. 

5th and 6th. El Bah”ri and El Bourni. The latter is certainly 
Falco barbarus, as described by Mr. Salvin in ‘ The Ibis,’ No. 2. 
The El Bah’ri I believe to be only the falconer’s appellation for 
the female. I never was fortunate enough to meet with it in the 
field; but my informant stated it to be a long-winged Falcon, and 
the best of all for partridge (El Hadjel) and “ Kif-kif Bourni 
khebir,””—just the same as F. barbarus, but larger. 

7th. Ez Zebarbach is the name I have seen applied to the 
Hobby when trained. I believe that the Erythropus vespertinus 
(Orange-legged Hobby) is also sometimes trained under this 
name; or it may be Hypotriorchis eleonoræ, of which my in- 
formant spoke as a small “ Tair Saouda,” or Black Falcon, used 
- by some for larks. 

_I may mention that few Arab falconers keep their hawks 
over the moult, usually turning them loose in their breeding- 
places and securing the young ones. Hence, and from the ex- 
traordinary want of observation in the Arab, I suspect arises 
much of the controversy which overlies the whole question of the 
various species of Falcon. I should have felt inclined to have 
inserted, for the sake of comparison, the description of my 
Falco lanarius, had it not been procured in Tunis, and therefore 
not a Sahara specimen. I can only state a confident belief, not 
a positive assertion, that I have seen this bird in the Desert in a 
state of nature. If any friend feel inclined to question the accu- 
racy of the guesses advanced in this paper, I promise him no one 
will be better pleased than myself to have the subject elucidated, 
and I will not follow old Latham’s retort,— 

“ If any Criticke into censures breake, 
Hee’s but a Bussard, wee of Hawkes doe speake.” 

9. FaLtco BARBARUS. (Barbary Falcon.) * Bourni,” Arab. 

Besides the trained birds with which I have chased the Sand- 
grouse, I have occasionally seen this Falcon wild on rocky pre- 
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cipices. My specimen I shot in December, near the M”zab 
country, whilst it was being pursued by a party of Ravens. It 
was a male in immature plumage. From the warning I received 
from my guides, I never ventured to offend prejudices by shoot- 
ing a second specimen. The careful and able notes of Mr. Salvin 
in the last Number of ‘ The Ibis’ render it needless to state more 
than merely the occurrence of this bird in the Sahara. 


10. Hyporriorcuis susgureo. (The Hobby.) 
Migratory in the Desert: halting in the Dayats, apparently 
on its passage south. 


ll. TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS. (The Kestrel.) 

The Kestrel, identical with that of Europe, although a futile 
attempt was once made to separate it under the name of guttatus, 
probably from the purity of its colours under so bright an 
atmosphere, is abundant in every part of the Desert except the 
plains. In the oases he preys on the Palm Rat (Mus chame- 
ropsis), which nestles in little communities in the crown of the 
Date-trees, or he pursues the large Scarabæt in the gardens. In 
the rocky ‘ Weds’ he finds abundance of * Gundi ? (Ctenodactylus 
massoni), the Marmot of Africa; and in the Dayats I have often 


watched him pouncing upon the Jerboas as they leave their 
holes. 


12. ASTUR PALUMBARIUS. (Goshawk.) 
I saw one specimen trained for hawking, but never met with 
the bird in a state of nature. 


18. Mitvus reGaLIs. (Common Kite.) * Hadaya Hamra,” 
Arab. 

Abundant in the Dayats, where it breeds on trees, and preys 
upon the various species of Sand-grouse, living apparently at 
peace with the Golden Eagles before mentioned. 


14. Mitvus acyertius. (Egyptian Kite.) * Essaf,? Arab. 
This Kite, which in the Sahara takes the place of the Black 
Kite (M. ater) of the Atlas, exactly resembles it in all its habits. 
I observed the same contrast between its character and that of 
the Red Kite which exists between the latter and the Black 
Kite. Sociable, fearless, and inquisitive, it approaches man far 
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more readily than its congener ; nor will the report of a gun 
drive it off for more than a minute or two. It hangs over the 
Arab camp waiting for offal, and probably counting the poultry- 
stock ; and as scraps of burnouses and coloured cloth are scarcer 
in the Desert than in the mountains, it hangs about its nest, 
which is always in a tree, the cast-off coats of serpents, large 
scraps of thin bark, and perhaps a bustard’s wing. Its home 
is certainly the marine-storeshop of the Desert. l 


15. ASCALAPHIA SAVIGNIL (Egyptian Fared Owl.) 
I once found a decayed specimen of this bird which had been 
killed among some rocks by an Arab a few days previously. 


16. Scors zorca. (Scops Owl.) * Maroof,” Arab. 
Scarce in the Oases. 


17. ATHENE NUMIDA. (Algerian Little Owl.) * Booma,” Arab. 

Extremely abundant in all the Oases, and wherever the Date- 
palm is found. It roosts by day in the dark recesses of the 
Palm ; but the natives state that its favourite breeding-places are 
down the wells, in the sides of which it burrows. I have ob- 
served the birds descend in the evening into a deserted well, 
though for the most part they fly high in the dusk, uttering 
their monotonous, but not unpleasing note, well represented by 
their name “ Booma.” The light plumage seems to be acquired 
by age, and the young bird is sometimes as dark-coloured as 
European specimens of Athene noctua. I have on two occasions 
found these dark- and light-coloured birds paired together. I 
should therefore have been inclined to doubt the specific distinc- 
tion of the African race, were it not that in a large series of some 
twenty specimens they are invariably smaller than the A. noctua ; 
and the same remark holds good of a series of eggs from S. 
Algeria compared with those from the south of France. The 
largest skins (@) scarcely exceed 8 inches in length. 


18. Corvus corax. (Raven.) * Hh’rahb,” Arab. 

Plentiful in the Dayats, where it resides in communities, re- 
turning home to roost at sunset in a long file after the manner 
of Rooks. It seems strange, that the Raven, so solitary here, 
and which chases away its own progeny from its neighbourhood 
(unless it be grievously belied), should be so gregarious both in 
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the mountains and deserts of Africa. Though not breeding in 
communities, the nests are frequently within a few yards of each 
other. It wages an incessant and noisy warfare with the Eagles 
and Kites, who share the Terebinths of the Dayats with it, and 
are seldom the aggressors in these skirmishes. The Raven be- 
gins in the Desert to repair his nest in December. 


19, Corvus MoneDULA. (Jackdaw.) 
Extremely abundant wherever there are rocky gorges near an 
oasis. 


20. PYRRHOCORAX GRACULUS. (The Chough.) 

The Chough is very local, and known to the Arabs by the 
name of * Ogreeb Hamraiah,” the Red Crow. It came under 
my observation only at two very distant points on the edge of the 
Sahara, viz. the cliffs of Bokhari, south of Algiers, and the gorge 
of El Kantara, south-east of Constantine, the key of the Desert 
and the first of the Oases. In both these localities I obtained 
eggs—in 1856 at Bokhari, in 1857 at El Kantara. The Chough 
thus barely gains a claim to be held a bird of the Sahara, not 
penetrating so far south as his rival and persecutor the Jackdaw, 
though in winter he descends beyond Biskra to feed, return- 
ing to his cliffs at night. It is interesting to observe one of 
our northern coast birds in a scene so strangely different, and 
bearing a similar relation to the Jackdaw as he does on the 
English cliffs. The Alpine Chough has not yet been observed 
in Algeria. 

21. Pica MAURITANICA. (Algerian Magpie.) “ El Agahg,” 
Arab. 

A few pairs may occasionally be seen in the northern portions 
of the Sahara. In habits it differs not from our Magpie, but is 
a most interesting species, from the singular bare spot which 
extends half an inch behind the eye, and is of a brilliant ultra- 
marine blue in the living bird. The colours are not distributed 
exactly as in our bird, the white on the scapulars being of not 
more than half the extent, while the black on the breast descends 
down to the belly, which alone is white for the space of about 
2 inches; and the bill is more slender and the tarsi longer 
than in the European species. There is a distinction between 
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the plumage of the sexes which I am not aware of having seen 
remarked, viz. that the white on the inncr webs of the first ten 
primaries of the wings extends much further in the male than in 
the female. 


22. STURNUS VULGARIS. (Starling.) * Zerzour,’ Arab. 

Vast flocks of the Starling resort to the Date-forests in winter, 
and do incalculable damage to the ripe fruit. They are snared 
and destroyed by thousands, being prized for food; yet there 
seems no appreciable diminution of their numbers, till the Date- 
crop is gathered and spring commences, when not a straggler 
remains in Africa. They are accompanied occasionally by a few 
individuals of 


23. STURNUS UNICOLOR. (Black Starling), which, unlike the 
other, is a resident in Algeria, breeding in solitary and retired 
spots, in holes either of trees or rocks. 


24. PASSER SALICARIUS. (Spanish Sparrow.) * Zaouch,’’ 
- Arab. 

Abundant in vast flocks wherever there is moisture, and espe- 
cially among the reeds in the salt marshes. At Waregla and 
Tuggurt, where the salt lakes are never dry, the noise of these 
birds is perfectly deafening, and a hundred may be, and, I am 
told, have been, brought down ata shot. Its habits are certainly 
very different from those of its familiar congener here, though in 
boldness and activity it rivals him. I am not acquainted with 
the bird in Spain; but in Africa, as a general rule, it does not 
affect the habitations of men, and always breeds near water in 
vast colonies of many thousands. 


25. Passer ITALIÆ. (Cisalpine Sparrow.) 

Though having the same chestnut head as the preceding, this 
bird is easily distinguishable by the absence of the bright black 
streaks on the flanks so conspicuous in the other. Yet, though, 
in a series of the two, it is often difficult to draw the line, in 
its habits this Sparrow agrees exactly with our own, inhabiting 
the roofs of houses and the rafters of sheds in preference to 
the more distant groves and gardens. I never found it in great 
communities at a distance from buildings; but wherever man 
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dwells in the Desert, there it is found his constant companion. 
Probably there are frequent instances of hybrids in the gardens, 
where both species may be found together. 


26. COROSPIZA SIMPLEX (Temm.). (Desert Sparrow.) 

This charming and characteristic little Sparrow, figured by 
Temminck, Pl. Col. 858, and described from Nubian specimens, 
was first ascertained to be a resident in the Sahara in the winter of 
1856, when I obtained several examples in the oasis of Hadjira. 
Capt. Loche has since found it in the Wed M’zab. It is a rare 
bird in all its localities, living in little companies of five or six 
together in the outskirts of the Palm-groves among the stunted 
and sand-choked Date-palms, and never, according to our ob- 
servation, venturing into the cultivated portions of the Oases. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it is confined to the most 
southern limits of the Algerian Sahara. It is shy and silent, 
and hops from leaf to leaf more like a Sylvia than a sparrow, 
running along the ground from tree to tree, and then skulking 
in the heart of the Date-buds, where it probably finds its insect 
food. The difference in colouring between the male and female 
is singular, the male being of an ashy sand-colour above and 
white below, while the female is of a uniform rich rufous sand- 
colour. It is almost impossible to detect her on the ground, 
though only a few feet from the observer. I never found the Desert 
Sparrow in the open country, nor indeed more than a few yards 
from a tree, and I observed its habits the more carefully for 
several days, as I fully believed it to be a new species. 


27. EryTHRosPIZA GITHAGINEA. (Vinous Grosbeak.) 

Found generally dispersed on the gravelly steppes in the north 
of the Sahara, but not in the sandy districts. In winter it is 
gregarious, and may be seen in small flocks industriously search- 
ing under every stone, or picking the buds of the Desert plants. 
In spring these flocks disperse, and retire to pair among the 
lonely ‘weds’ and cliffs, where they breed in holes, laying an egg 
resembling that of the Bullfinch, but the ground of a much deeper 
blue. The nest is slight, composed entirely of fine roots and 
fibrous grasses. In flight and gencral appearance at a distance 
the Vinous Grosbeak much resembles the Mountain Linnet. 
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During the breeding-season both sexes assume a brighter rose- 
colour than at any other period. 


28. EMBERIZA cirLus. (Cirl Bunting.) 

I have found this bird occasionally in the open plains of 
K’sour and Oumache, in company with the following. It seems 
to be only of winter passage in the Sahara. 


29. Emperiza cia. (Meadow Bunting.) 

Not uncommon in small bands of from six to twelve in the 
open country from K’sour southwards, and also all through the 
oasis district of the Wed R’hir, south of Eastern Algeria. I 
have always observed the sexes apart in winter, and the males 
far more abundant than the females. It is only a winter visitant 
to the Sahara. In habits and general characteristics it no way 
differs from our Yellow Bunting (Emberiza citrinella). 


380. FRINGILLARIA SAHARÆ, Bp. (House Bunting.) “ Fi- 
seeough,? Arab. 

I have ventured to call this the House Bunting, both from its 
habits and its local name in the M’zab country. It is almost con- 
fined to the southern Oases. The older catalogues gave Emberiza 
striolata as an Algerian species. Now, however, Fringillaria 
sahare is added. It ought rather to be substituted, as there is 
but one species yet found in the country. The distinctions be- 
tween the E. striolata of Rüppell and the Fringillaria sahare 
of Bonaparte are very slight, and seem scarcely to mark more 
than a local variety. In F. sahare the white line behind the 
eye is smaller and fainter, the striated markings on the head are 
rather smaller, and the whole plumage of a more tawny hue, 
while the back does not exhibit the faint black marks down the 
centre of each feather. I have before me a series of M’zab spe- 
cimens, and two of E. striolata, from Abyssinia, collected by 
A. Brehm. 

The House Bunting is deservedly a great favourite, from its 
lively familiar habits and its cheerful song. Few houses in the 
city of Ghardaia are without a pair or two of these little song- 
sters in their courtyard, and throughout the winter (if winter it 
may be called) the male, perched on the top of the balcony, 
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continues his warbling from sunrise till nearly noon. His voice, 
though not so strong, is quite as varied and mellow as that of 
our own common Linnet, to which it bears considerable resem- 
blance in tones. Our habitation was merely an open shed on 
one side of a courtyard, and frequently these Buntings would 
perch on the opposite side during meals, and at length the 
boldest of them summon courage to hop across the court and 
pick up fragments of “couscous” at our feet. It builds both 
in holes in walls about houses and gardens, and also in rocks. 
I have found the nest in process of being built, in El Kantara, 
in April, though I never succeeded in obtaining the eggs. 


31. Monticota cyanua. (Blue Rock-Thrush.) * Tuttow 
Khifan,” i.e. Rock-Thrush, Arab. 

Few spots where there is any vegetation are without a pair 
of these shy and wary birds, who may be detected dropping like 
a Wheatear behind a rock in a ravine, or perched on the mud 
wall of a palm grove, the male occasionally rismg and hovering 
like a lark at some height during his song, which is, however, 
more frequently chanted from the top of an isolated rock. It 
occasionally perches on bushes, and, as a songster, possesses 
organs of voice of not less power, compass, and variety than our 


own Song-Thrush. 


82. MonTtIcoLa saxatitis. (Common Rock-Thrush.) 

Decidedly a scarcer bird in the Sahara than the former, more 
shy and wary, and resorting only to the higher grounds. In 
the upper portions of the Atlas it is more plentiful; but I have 
only seen it three or four times in the Desert, and then only on 
such elevated situations as the summits of the Chebkha M’zab. 


33. DromorLæa LEUcURA. (Black Wheatear.) “Bou Haoud,” 
Arab. 

The Chats are the tribe of all others most universally distri- 
buted in the Desert, yet having specifically very narrow limits. 
They are, too, the only class of birds there who have any distinc- 
tive or conspicuous colouring. The Larks of various species or 
the Sand-grouse may be on all sides, yet only a practised eye 
can detect a sign of life in the waste. But the lively Chat is 
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seen afar; his clear bright colouring gleams in contrast with 
the universal brown around him. Conscious of his attractions, he 
attempts no concealment, but relies for safety on his watchful 
eye and rapid movements, and, above all, on the snug retreat 
which he always has open before him—his hole in the rocks or 
his burrow in the sand. I think that those who are familiar 
with the habits of this class will at once admit the propriety of 
Cabanis’ separation of the genus Dromolea from the old one 
of Saxicola. Strong as are the structural affinities through- 
out the whole, the manners of the living birds are in marked 
contrast. Wherever there are savage ravines, bare cliffs re- 
flecting a burning glare on the hungry valley, rent chasms, fear- 
ful in the unspeakable stillness which pervades the transparent 
atmosphere around, gorges which strike the intruder with awe, 
as though life, vegetable or animal, had never dared to intrude 
there before, even here may a pair of Rock-Chats of some species 
or other be detected. If a snap shot has been successful, the 
victim generally contrives to escape into some deep fissure to 
die; and frequently it is impossible to recover the spoils. 
Dromolea leucura is found only in the north of the Desert. 
KY Aghouat may be considered its southern limit; and it alone 
of the class comes up to the foot of the Atlas, on the southern 
slopes of which it is tolerably abundant from Morocco to Tunis, 
breeding among the rocks, building a compact nest of moss and 
hair, and laying ordinarily four eggs, somewhat larger than 
those of the Wheatear, of a rich deep greenish blue, covered 
towards the larger end with rust-red blotches and spots. Its 
song is monotonous, consisting of but three notes; but the call- 


note is clear, loud, and musical. 


84. DromoLæa LEUCOPYGIA (Brehm, Cab. Journ. f. Orn. 
1858, p. 66). (White-rumped Rock-Chat.) 

Of this bird I had prepared a description as of a new species, 
under the very name given to it by Brehm, before I was aware 
that he had already published it from Nubian specimens in 
Cabanis’ Journal,—a lesson this to naturalists not to allow a 
year and a half to elapse before making public their discoveries ; 
for I had obtained a series of specimens a twelvemonth before 
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Brehm received his birds from Nubia. This species differs from 
D. leucura in having the whole tail white, with the exception 
of the lower portion of the two centre feathers, while the vent 
and the lower portion of the back are snowy white to the extent 
of three inches from the extremity of the tail. The whole of the 
rest of the plumage is glossy black, instead of the rusty colour 
characteristic of D. leucura; and the bird is in all its propor- 
tions more slender and a little smaller. In its habits it no way 
differs from its congener. It never approaches the north of the 


Sahara, and is strictly confined to the ‘ weds’ or dry ravines of the 
M’zab country. l 


35. DROMOLÆA LEUCOCEPHALA (Brehm, Journ. f. Orn. 1858, 
p. 62). (White-headed Rock-Chat.) 

This bird I also procured in considerable numbers in the 
southern portion of the Sahara in 1856. It was first described 
by Brehm in 1858, from Nubian specimens. I have compared 
mine with one of Brehm’s type specimens, and the only distinc- 
tion I can perceive is that the white of the Algerian bird extends 
a little higher up the back. It only differs from D. leucopygia 
in having a snow-white head. There is a narrow band of black 
just above the nostrils extending over the eyes. The rest of the 
forehead, crown, and down to the nape of the neck are white. The 
whole under-plumage glosssy black to the vent, which, with the 
under tail-coverts and the extremity of the feathers about the 
thighs, is snow-white. Neither in this nor the preceding bird 
is there the slightest difference between the sexes in plumage. 
This Rock-Chat has a further range east and west than D. 
leucopygia, and is far more abundant in its localities, but does 
not come so far north. Closely as it resembles it, I never ob- 
served the two species together. It is very pugnacious, and 
lives all the winter in pairs, each couple preserving its own 
domain undisturbed. I have watched a male perched on a point 
of a rock, with his white tail expanded like a fan, and perfectly 
erect, whistling loud defiance to a rival at the other side of the 
ravine. The challenge is speedily taken up, and they advance 
nearer each other, till, after a very short encounter, they retire 
to their respective sides. No doubt the scarcity of their insect 
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food compels the Rock-Chats to distribute themselves very 
sparsely. | 

This bird has been mistaken by Capt. Loche in his catalogue 
for Dromolæa monacha* of Eastern Africa, from which it is quite 
distinct. | 


36. SAXICOLA PHILOTHAMNA f, Tristram, Ibis, 1859, p. 58. 
(Bush-Chat.) (Plate IX. fig. 1g, 29.) 

I have some doubts as to whether this bird should not be 
placed among the Dromolææ, from its structural characters. But 
though the largest of its genus, it is in all its habits certainly a 
Saxicola, and not a Rock-Chat. I have, therefore, proposed to 
allow it to remain in the old genus. I first met with it near 
the caravanseray of Ain el’ Ibel, a day’s journey north of El’ 
Aghouat, and thenceforward until our approach, in the follow- 
ing spring, to the Tunisian frontier it occurred sparingly at 
intervals, wherever the nature of the country afforded scope for 
its peculiar habits. I found it near the Dayats of El’ Aghouat, 
near Waregla, and far to the north-east at El Marrer, south-east 
of Biskra. It is a constant resident and a very early breeder in 
those portions of the Desert which are composed of loose sand 
studded with low stunted bushes. Among rocks or in the Salt- 
districts I never detected it. It perches, like the Whinchat, on 
the top of "a bush, uttering incessantly a very similar note. 
The male and female are constantly together, and on being 
alarmed take refuge sometimes in flight, but more generally 
disappear into a burrow in the sand. The first I shot vanished 
in a moment, and though certain he had fallen, I was compelled to 
relinquish my search. The second disappeared as mysteriously ; 
but observing a drop of blood at the entrance of what seemed 
to be a small lizard’s hole, I dug down, and, after a quarter of 
an hour’s excavation, recovered the bird, quite dead. At this 


* Figured in Temminck’s Pl. Col. 359. fig. 1. 

t This species is certainly the same as Loche's Dromolea isabellina 
(Cat. Mamm. et Ois. p. 64), as testified by his marked specimens ; but it is 
not the bird to which Temminck and Rüppell have given that specific 
name. Dr. Hartlaub, to whom we sent a copy of the figure, with a request 
to assist us in identifying it, informs us that the female is marked S. rufi- 
ceps, Buvry, in the Berlin Museum.—(ED.) 
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moment the female issued from another hole close by, and 
escaped. On further search, I found a small chamber with last 
year’s nest, and another passage out, by which the remaining 
bird had escaped. The Arabs say that they use old snake- 
holes, and make a second exit themselves, for security from the 
large carnivorous lizards, which are their great enemies. The 
retreat is always just under a bush, no doubt for the sake of 
greater consistency in the sand, which otherwise would certainly 
fall in and choke the inhabitants. I found new nests in process 
of construction as early as January. The fragments of old eggs 
which I picked up are, as might have been expected, of a blue 
colour. There is, as will be seen from the Plate, a remarkable 
difference in plumage between the male and female, thus refer- 
ring it rather to Saxicola than to Dromolæa. 


87. SAXICOLA @NANTHE. (Wheatear.) 
38. SAXICOLA STAPAZINA. (Stapazine Chat.) 
39. Sax1coLa AURITA. (Hared Chat.) 


These three Chats occur in the northern portion of the Hauts 
Plateaux, but are merely winter visitants. 


40. Sax1coLa LUGENS, Licht. S.. leucomela, Temminck, 
Pl. Col. 257. (Mourning Chat.) 

This bird, in habits very like S. philothamna, but less con- 
fined to the bushy portions of the Desert, does not appear to 
come so far north even as the M’zab country. It dwells in the 
boundless deserts of the Touareg, south of the furthest French 
imaginary line. It was only here, and in the Chamba country, 
south-west of Waregla, in lat.30” 50’, that I obtained specimens. 
It is very shy, and possesses great powers of flight. 


41. SAXICOLA DESERTI, Rüpp. (Desert Chat.) 

In the general distribution of its colours this Chat very much 
resembles the S. stapazina, but the bill and tarsi are at least half 
as long again, and the black of the throat extends much further, 
the rufous head and back being exchanged for a more scmbre 
isabel colour. There is no sexual distinction of plumage. Like 
the last-described, it is restricted to the south of the Sahara, but 
resorts to the level, shrubless Salt-plains, hopping along the 
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sand, and when alarmed continuing its flight to a considerable 
distance. It was obtained in the dreary desert between Gue- 
nara and Hadjira, and also in the Chotts near Tuggurt. It 
breeds in burrows. 


42. SAXICOLA HALOPHILA, Tristram, Ibis, 1859, p. 59. (The 
Salt-loving Chat.) 

Like the preceding in its habits and localities, but apparently 
occurring only in the eastern and Tunisian portions of the 
Sahara. The general tone of plumage somewhat resembles that 
of S. philothamna, to which in its perching and burrowing habits 
it bears affinities. There is a peculiar silky texture in its loose 
plumage, which I have not observed in other Chats. It is 
shorter, but more robust than the S. stapazina, and wants the 
dark back, throat, and shoulders of S. philothamna. Its incon- 
spicuous cinnamon head and back render it very difficult to de- 
tect, either on the ground or perched on a tuft of Desert-rush. 
On the first occasion on which I met with it, the chase cost me 
an hour’s pursuit before I could get within shot, the little fellow 
keeping quietly but constantly about a hundred yards ahead. 
There is very little difference between the sexes in plumage, the 
female being without the dark cheeks, and rather fainter in 
general coloration. 


43, SAXICOLA HOMOCHROA, Tristram, Ibis, 1859, p. 59. (Soli- 
tary Chat.) 

The smallest and most inconspicuous of its class, exiled to a 
region where none others exist. In the restless sand-drifts 
of the Desert of Souf, and the ‘ Dunes de sable’ which roll 
and rise beyond the Tunisian Djereed, is the home of this soli- 
tary and melancholy bird. While toiling through this weary 
Sand-ocean in a three-days’ journey, this and Galerida arenicola 
were the only living things that crossed our path. With the 
exception of its dark-brown primaries and rectrices and dull- 
white tail-coverts, it is of a uniform pale sand-colour. The 
sexes are identical in plumage. It sits at the edge of a sand- 
drift, and as the shelving sides crumble down with the wind, it 
seems to search for its food in the debris. 


[To be continued. | 


